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one that, which thy majesty rejects with disdain. For the illusion of
the objects of sense cannot deceive the being whose whole joy lies
in contemplating his own soul. When thou dost dance for the preser-
vation of the world, the earth, smitten by thy feet, trembles as though
on the point of destruction, the sky reels, the army of the planets is
swept away by the movement of thine arms, and the firmament,
touched by thy head-dress, is ready to crumble to dust: so full of
seeming contradictions is thy power, though ever at harmony with
itself. Thy gardens are the cemeteries, the vampires form thy court,
the ashes of funeral pyres are thy sandalwood, a chaplet of human
skulls thy garland of flowers; thy mood is sinister, and no less so is
thy name. None the less art thou the supreme felicity of those who
call upon thy name, 0 dispenser of favours! Thou art the sun, thou
art the moon, thou art the wind, thou art the water, thou art the
heaven and the earth, thou art the universal soul, thou art at once
the all and its every part. Glory be unto thee, which art both the
atom and the cosmos, 0 god whom we dearly love. Glory be unto
thee, which art the All. Glory be unto thee which art more than the
all and dost include the all!"*
We see the process by which this doctrine, though in so many
respects unmoral and inhuman, resolves itself in the end into a
mystical quietism. The 3ivaite saints of the early Middle Ages, such
as Tirujnana Sambandha Svami, Appar Svami, and Sundara murti
Svami, who flourished between the seventh and the ninth centuries,
often sound a note in their hymns which reminds us of Catholic
mysticism. The delightful Dravidian bronzes which perpetuate the
likeness of these child saints (Fig. 99 and 100) are an intimation to
us that, in the unity of the human mind, the most diametrically op-
posed principles are mutually dependent, and that, without denying
his own nature, the god of terror was capable of giving rise to a cult
of abnegation, charity, and tenderness.
1 See A. Coomaraswamy: The Dance of Shiva (New York, 1918; London, 1925).